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reporting their conclusions to King and Lords. During the
meetings of the Commons in 1376 Sir Peter de la Mere,
Steward of the Earl of March, seems to have taken a leading
part in the discussion, although there is no evidence that he
actually presided. At the close of the discussions, it is re-
corded,
Because the said Sir Peter de la Mere had spoken so well
and had so wisely repeated the ideas and intentions of his
colleagues, and because he had told them much that they
did not know, they begged him to take responsibility for
expressing their wishes in the great Parliament before the
said Lords.5
Whether the Commons took care to choose as Speaker
one who had the royal favor, or whether the Kings tried to
impose their own nominees on the Commons, is riot of vital
importance for our purposes. Certain it is that the Speaker
soon became the King's agent for "managing" the Commons.
He was not, in the Middle Ages, an impartial arbitrator; he
acted much as Walpole did when he first became "Prime
Minister" or as the Leader of the House of Commons does
today.
During the struggles of the seventeenth century the role
of Speaker was in a state of flux. Sir John Finch, Speaker in
the Parliament of 1627-1628, was regarded as the agent of
Charles I. "I am not less the Bang's servant for being yours,"
he told the Commons on the famous occasion when he was
forcibly held in his Chair in the House.6 Charles I had orderedr
Speaker Finch to adjourn the House, but when the question
was put, there were loud cries of "No." One Member arose
to address the House, but the Speaker said he had been com-
manded by the King to leave the Chair if there were an
attempt to prevent the adjournment. Immediately a number
5 Translated from Anovimalle Chronicle, Edited by V. H. Galbraith,
Manchester University Press, 1927, p. 83.
* Parliamentary History, Vol. II, Cols. 487-491.